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To CorresPoNDENTS.—Agricola’s excellent 
article (on the culture of Corn) is received, but 
the one which he says should precede it has not 
come to hand. When it shall, we shall most 
gladly lay both before our readers. 

To our new and unknown correspondent Thorn- 
ton, whose introductory we give in this number, 
we tender a cordial welcome, and assure him we 
shall await with solicitude further contributions 
from him. He expresses our own sentiments in 
regard to the further discussion of agricultural 
subjects through periodicals, although involving 
questions and opinions that may have been be- 
fore discussed without being settled or determined 
We therefore hope he will express his opinions 
fully and freely on every subject interesting to 
the agricultural community. 








ErrecTs OF THE WINTER—General Frost has, 
during his last campaign, pushed hostilities pretty 
vigorously against the vegetable kingdom, and 
the killed and wounded are probably more nume- 
rous than usual. Except in well sheltered loca- 
tions, the buds of the peach tree are effectually 
nipped, and in very exposed situations many of 
the trees themselves are killed. It has indeed 
been a trying winter to all vegetables. The more 
delicate varieties of vines are killed to the ground, 
and some of them root and branch. We hear 





great apprehension expressed by some of the far- 
mers for the welfare of their winter grain; but 
we are used to seeing them annually more fright- 
ened than hurt, and we advise them to be cautious 
of giving up the ship too readily. 
ces have come to our knowledge in years past of 
‘good crops being reaped from fields which at this 
time of year, and even some weeks later, gave 
little or no promise of such a result. 
But while we have found among the slain some 


Many instan- 


favorite Morus Multicaulis, which has been as 
much exposed as any of our plants and trees 
standing unsheltered in the open garden, is un- 
touched by his icy highness, and is now pushing 
its buds from the very extremity of its tender 
branches yof last fall’s growth. Whilst we be- 
lieved that this tree was sufficiently hardy to stand 
ordinary winters with the loss perhaps occasion- 
ally of some of the tenderest of the young wood, 
we were prepared to see that it had this winter 
suffered severely, and our pleasure was propor- 
tionally enhanced on finding as above mentioned 
that it had passed the frigid ordeal unscathed. 

Probably fruit of the more delicate kinds will 
be scarce next summer—but we are not so des- 
ponding on this point as many of our acquaint- 
ances, and still less so in regard to grain and oth- 
er agricultural crops. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF MARYLAND. 


The Council of this Society at its last meeting 
decided on holding its next annual exhibition on 
27th, 28th & 29th May next, and appointed a com- 
mittee of arrangement to carry this resolution into 
effect, whose names are a guarantee that the thing 
will be done as heretofore—ell. This Society 
has al-eady effected important benefits by making 
it the interest of our gardeners to produce the dest 
of every thing in the several departments of their 
establishments—culinary vegetables, fruits and 
flowers. Its usefulness however must depend 
principally upon the degree of countenance and 
encouragement which the public shall extend to it, 
increasing its funds by new memberships and by 
attending its exhibitions. It ought to be borne 
in mind that this Society is not confined to Balti- 
more—it is emphatically a state institution, and 
it will welcome most cordially to membership, 
not professed gardeners only, but both ladies and 
gentlemen from all parts of Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on this side the Potomae. The 
subscription for the first year is $5, and subse- 
quently only $3 perannum. Copies of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws and list of members, may 
always be had at this office, and from the corres- 
ponding Secretary, G. B. Smith, Esq., at the office 
of the Turf Register. 





productions that have been generally deemed har- 
dy, we have been gratified in perceiving that our 



























































































MaryLanp Honnicvuropan Soci BTY, 


At a meeting of | peer: of the WV a 
Horticultural Society, “Saturday, 28 
following proceedings were had, viz : 


Mr. Edward Kurtz exhibited a new an 
ble Camellia Japonica, raised by. hi 
seed, and now in bloom for the first time. - é 
seed was from the old Waratah. Its form is th 
of the Anemone flower’d or Waratah ; fet 


large petals, of a fine clear carmine, beaw 
v ined with a deeper tint of the» same color a 

cordate ; the centre petals white, with ¢ ne 
sulphur’ tinges, and beautifully pencilled with 3 
bright pink—many of them edged with yellow=— ~~ 
It is entirely distinct from any other variety that , 
addition to our ornamental collections,sufheiel 


ly important to authorize special® na 
tinction. Therefore, 


Resolved, That it be named by the 
Camellia Japonica Waratah Kurlatiz 
correct drawing be obtained of the’ ioe th 
expense of the “Society, and, py ene 
description of the flower, be orca 
publisher of some Horticultural work, 
be willing to publish a colored lithogriph] of it 


Ordered, 'That the next annual Exhi +% ie 
held on the. 27th, 28th and 29th May | on. a 
that Messrs. Edmondson, Kurtz, 8. F ie, 3 
Feast, Dr. Cohen, E. Thomas and Ch. 
ed be appointed a Committee to make 
sary arrangements. 


Resolved, That a Committee be appoi 
make arrangements for publishing the pr 
and notices of the Society in the megs. 
and that Joseph. King, Jr. and Dr. Co 
pose the said Committee. 


PLANTS EXHIBIED. 
By Mr. Samuel Feast.—Rododen 
hybridum. (This is anew and most s 
riety, produced from seed in Sco ne 
this country before it had shown flowél tervens 
in blooming for the first time here. The head is . 
thickly set with large flowers, ofa deep rate i“ 
very clearand lively. His co wt ~% 
quisition.) Azalea Indica Hybrida. ~ . 
a new variety. It differs from the. 
shape of the flower, which is of a beiter 
two upper petals being longer; it i8 Sp od 
spangled ; but the chief and most importantdi 
ence consists in the number of flowers in 
head, which in this is from 5 to 9, while-in the 
Cwrulea there are generally but one to ‘three— 
The color of the Hybrida is a rich pink, s! 
tinged with blue.) . Mr. Feast. also’ ex 
varieties of Auriculy, Genista, Cana 
nilla Glanca, Hakea, Saligna, Pittos 
lata, Accacia Angustifolia, and Virticilitta, 
Virticilata, Verbena Melendris, Oxalis N 
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Come, farmers of Maryland, and join us with 
your wives and daughters—you will never regret it. 










&en * GIDEON B; SMITH, Cor. 
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HE FARMER. ‘ 
‘TE OF AGRICULTURAL WLEDGE. 

“ae: . Jouns, Marcu, 27th 18385. ° 
Farmer and Gardener :— 

pre been a reader of “The 


sincet has been under your 


* particularly, and ¢heerfully bear my 
mony to the ifitelligence with which it has 
a conducted, andthe ability of its contributors. 
I have been a subSeriber to ‘the Farmer and Gar- 
dener | its commencement, and feel a deep 
anxiety that it should prolong its existence, 
and ‘preserve its interest as the offspring of its 
rable. sire, which stands like the aged and 
5. o ive .oak still overlooking the numerous 
~ scions that are springing up in rivalry around it 
wish you had called your new series “The Far- 
er,” itis fully entitled to such distinctive appel- 
m, and the addition of “and Gardener,” smells 
| something of the ginger bread; like the oaths of 
© Hotspur’s wife. But | have no single title to 
. ribe to you, and | do not write to complain, 
' * but to'ask leave to become one of your contribu- 
| torsas far as my poor capacity and knowledge 
_ may beacéeptable. 1 need not speak of the dif- 
% ce. with which J make the request, and were 
| . TI tolook alone to my circumscribed reading and 
ver d practical experience, I should certain- 
=» ly be deterred from entertaining the design of oc- 
% casignelly addressing you. But sir, I look upon 
~ the “Farmer” as exercising a kind of paternity 
}» over the cultivators of the country, and that con- 
»- sequently we whom you foster and instruct, are 
». bound toaid-you to the best of our ability, fully 
— satisfied that you will appreciate the motive of 
> our efforts, if you cannot applaud their perform- 
’ I might, sir, with much greater propriety than 
many Pear contributors, apologize for my in- 
trusion upon the patience of yourself and your 
veaders,-by alleging how little | know of agricul- 
ture either from books or practice, and of conse- 
quence how litile I have to communicate. But if 
> your subscribers were all to permit such appre- 
| hensions to deter them from the obvious duty of 
*  fautual instruction, how many excellent, interest- 
" ing essays which have enriched your paper, and 
* —— readers, wotld have been suppres- 
', ~sed, and how many details of practical experience 
_ . would have been lost which are now treasured up 
and érved. Every one who communicates 
his Knowledge to us through your paper may 
- sake it for. granted, either that some one finds 
ev! and instruction in what he has disclosed, 
er additional evidence to confirm his practice, or 
| vhake his opinion and point him to a better—no 
ene, therefore, I conceive, should shrink from giv- 
ing his knowledge, suggesting his views, or dis- 
closing his practice, from the fear, that what he 
ays, has been said before, or that some one may 
now more than he on the subject, for he may 
‘ake it for granted, that every fact and mode of 
culture,every result of experience, is important 
.9 him who seeks for truth. For if we know an 
: Xperimy béen-made a dozen of times suc- 
-casfully, till we would like to know it has been 
disastrous again as more conclusive 
Or inutility. 
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but yet in its infancy. In no department of know- 
ledge, is there so little knownand so much to learn; 
so much dependant upon experience, and so few 
well conducted experiments; such a vast variety 
of operating cause8,so few of them accurately 
considered. When one reads the ablest writers, 
we find them discordant upon the very principles 
of the science, the most essential to its compre- 
hension. There is hardly a plant cultivated, but 
its virtues are denied and affirmed with equal as- 
surance—there is not one mode of culture that is 
not insisted upon aud reprobated with correspon- 
dent pertinacity. Men who have learned all they 
know of agriculture from books, and men who 
have united extensive reading with long and care- 
ful practice, as well as those who have derived 
their knowledge exclusively from what they have 
done themselves, and who despise what they con- 
temptuously call book farming, agree upon no 
one mode of culture, of any one article, or upon 
the virtues of one single thing they grow. The 
most familiar operations of husbandry, the most 
common plants, are the subjects of the most dis- 
cordant opinions—innumerable instances of this 
discrepance might be cited, not only amongst au- 
thors, but among men who never read any thing— 
take for instance, the utility or inutility of fallows, 
which one would have supposed had been settled 
by the Georgics of Virgil and the husbandry of 
Columella. We find that the Greeks fallowed, 
and that the Romans, not only pursued it sedu- 
lously themselves, but were the means of intro- 
ducing it as indispensable over all Europe. In 
Britain its virtues were undisputed till the middle 
of the last century, when Young and Kent, and 
others got up a fair anti-fallowing mania, which 
as Loudon (Enc. Ag. 801) says “has now spent 
“its force, and after exhausting all the arguments 
“on both sides, the practice does not seem to give 
“way, but rather extend.” Sir Humphrey Davy 
is against it; his able commentator more decided- 
ly for it—the Cyclopedia says, “fallows may al- 
most be dispensed with, by a proper rotation of 
crops.” Loudon (Enc. Ag. §2176) informs us that 
“Agricultural experience has fully proved that fal- 
“lows are the on/y means by which stiff clay in 
“moist climates can be effectually cured of weeds.” 
Jonathan Roberts, (Chester county Ag. address, 
5 Am. Farmer, 306) gives it as his opinion that 
“In the course of 25 years experience I have 
“found summer fallowing a bad course of hus- 
“bandry.” John H. Cock, (4 Am. Far.) is on 
the contrary, decidedly of opinion that “summer 
fallows and clover husbandry are inseparable,” 
whilst Tho. Emory of Queen Anne, (4 Am. Far. 
155) on the other hand insists that “of the many 
“errors which prevent good farming,naked fallow- 
“ing many years of observation have induced me 
“to rank among the foremost.” If any one could 
entertain any doubt of the discordance of these 
opinions. or of the ability of the gentlemen who 
so distinctly differ, I could cite, as the lawyers 
say, many more of the same class of cases. 

As an instance of the conflict of opinion and 
the unsettled practice respecting the commonest 
vegetable, let us turn our eyes to the views of 
cultivators respecting that luxury of the rich, and 
necessary of the poor, the potato, which is raised 


ay 
and not as common food,” and Parkinson recom. 
mends them ‘with sack and sugar’, ‘and baked with 
marrow and spices.’ Dr. Tissot insists upon their, 
weakening (when freely used) the intellectual 
powers; while the swarming population of Ireland 
displays a practical refutation of his absurdity. 
Jonathan Roberts and hundreds of others, less 
knowing and shrewd, tell us that (5 Am. Far. $07 
“the potato is an uncertain crop,” whilst to the 
sons of Erin, “the crest of O’Shachuashane” jg 
the surest and most productive, and most essen- 
tial crop they can put into the ground. Here’s a 
writer in one of your latest numbers tells us of his 
raising 180¢ or 3000 bushels per acre, (taking 
good care not to tell any hody how he managed) 
whilst General Washington’s letters to Arthur 
Young (page 28) considers 175 bushels a pretty 
decent crop——one writer recommends planting 
the eyes only, another to cut the sets very small, 
and one Brown says, half an eve would have 
shown any the absurdity of such process. Mr. 
Knight (the Prest. of the Hort. Soc. of Loudon 
too) details his striking success in planting whole 
potatoes of the largest size,and Mr. Drummond in 
Scotland (Quart. Jour. Ag. vol. iv. p. 411) and pro- 
fessor Lindlay entirely, and they say successfully 
refute his theory and condemn his practice. 

I need not, sir, render my paper still more tedi- 
ous than itis, by extending these endless variety 
of difference and distinctions asserted or fancied 
amongst agriculturists. Some other day may be 
I may annoy or amuse your readers by a more 
extended and particular concordanee of the doc- 
trines of husbandmen. At present I shall only 
further say that when I commenced my brief 
career in tilling the earth, | was simple enough 
to believe that there was but one course pursued 
by the judicious farmers of my section of country, 
and that all I had to do, was to ascertain it. But 
when I came to enquire of those who were repu- 
ted proficients in raising crops, | found each one 
to have a course handed down to him by his im- 
mediate ancestor, without knowing whether it 
were the best, or whether a very different one 
might not answer just as well; and I found little 
or no uniformity of opinion upon the most ordin- 
ary process, and no one who could give any rea- 
son for the faith that was in him—I consulted, as 
I intended to do any how, the few works upon 
the subject of my enquiry, which were within my 
reach, with great pleasure to be sure, but with 
very little more success in discovering any satis- 
factory concurrence of opinion. 

Thus, Mr. Editor, if after all that has been done 
and written upon the subject of husbandry, from 
the day that the thorns and thistles sprung up in 
such annoying luxuriance around the heart- broken 
progenitor of the human race, there is so litle 
that is effectually establisled either in the princi- 
ples or practice of agriculture, so few positive, 
visible and notorious consentible lines agreed up- 
on, why should I even, or any of your numerous 


and excellent contributors feel so squeamish a-~ 


bout trusting ourselves upon paper, in detailing 


the experiments we have made, or the ordinary . 
So far from our being «..¢ 


course of our operations. 
so, I think we ought to lay aside coyness that 
trammels us, and step forward frankly to do all 
we can to instruct one another. We farmers are (or 





and eaten by almost every people upon earth. 








x The seience of agriculture, aged as it looks, is 
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Gerarde tells us to eat them as “a delicate dish, 


ought to be if we ain’t) a straight forward unpre- 
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sort of folks, and if any of us can’t write 
ter than he ought, he will be. cheerfully 
excused. What we chicfly want is facts—half a 
bushel of truth is worth a barrel of speculation 
any time, and it don’t require any skill to speak 
Sax the thingasit is. Entertaining these views, | 
have been emboldened to enter myself among the 
contributors to your valuable paper. If my lucu- 
brations are worth a corner, give it to them; if 
they are not, you will please to slip them quietly 
e{ have slipped an hundred better myself 


wher 

without any regret—into the fire. 

1 Yours, &e. 
=: THORNTON. 





ON PLOUGHING. 

As the season is near for using that invaluable 
instrument, the plough, perhaps it may be well to 
call the attention of our readers to the subject.— 
There seems to exist quite a diversity of opinion 
in regard to the proper depth that land should be 
ploughed. Many, and in our opinion too many, 
advocate shallow ploughing. ‘What’s the use,’ 
say they, ‘of ploughing up the sand and burying 
up the manure and the soil out of the reach of the 
plant?? ‘Let us reason together” What's the 
use of ploughing at all? Is it not that we may 
pulverize the soil and bring it to such a state that 
the little roots and fibres of the plant may shoot 
out and gather up whatever they can find to nour- 
ish it? Is it not to incorporate the manure with 
the soil and make it of a uniform consistency as 
it regards quality, &e. 

Now the deeper you make the soil the deeper 
will the roots plunge, and the deeper and more 
extensively the roots plunge, the more nourish- 
ment will they be likely to find, and the less lia- 
ble will they be to injuries from drought. Plough 
deep; don’t fear burying the manure so deep that 
the roots will not find it—they will go as deep as 
you can by any plough ever yet made. It is pos- 
sible you may not realize so good a crop the first 
year by burying the manure deeply; you will not 
jose it, and the next year you will have deeper 
soil—and in a short time, your land will of course 
be worth double depth of soil. What makes the 
intervals and bottom lands so much better than 
most uplands? Is it not depth of soil? Aye, 
but nature made that. Take nature’s advice and 
make yours so. Ifnature has made a plough of 
the elements and buried her vegetable matter deep, 
and made a soil ten fold more valuable for it, fol- 
low her example. She did not de it all at once, 
neither need you if you are not able. If you 
think you have not manure sufiicient to make 
such a soil the first year, or must have the bene- 
fit of it immediately, act accordingly, but begin 
immediately. If you can plough but four inches 
this year, plough six the next, and increase an- 
nually till you get the soil deeper than you can 
get the point of your plough. We may appear 
somewhat dogmatized in our advice, but that is of 
small consequence provided we can dogmatize 
some into practice, who are now utterly opposed 
to it. What runs a farm out, as it is called? Is 
it not shoal ploughing, a scratch over the soil, as 
if you were afraid of getting out of the reach of 
thesun and air? We may verily believe this is 
the principal cause. The remedy must be the re- 
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tage. 


stant, and sometimes feetid. 


animal, is exposed to many a cause of irritation, 
and debilitated and worn out before its time.— 


ally of spasmodic colic, when they roll them- 


ally to take a dislike to its assigned residence, and 


cough which could not be subdued by bleeding 
or physic, or sedative or opiate medicine. 


found in the trachea. 
the nasal cavity, and a dreadful source of irritation 
they are there. 
to escape, in order to undergo one of the changes 
of form to which they are destined, or they 
might have been forced into the nostril in the act 
of vomiting. 
case I confess I did not understand ; he would 
sneeze and snort and rub his head and nose a- 
long the carpet, and fight at his nose and the 
corners of his mouth. 


Piers , toe 





THE BREEDER )& MANAGER: 








{From the Londun Lancet.) 
DR. YOUATT’S VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
LECTURE XIII. 

OZENA, AND DISTEMPER, OR NASAL 
CATARRH IN THE DOG. 
Coryza—We have coryza in the dog sufficient- 

ly plain. We see him snorting in a Very pecu- 

liar way, with his head protruded, for a minute 
or two ata time. [say snorting in a peculiar 
way, for the inspiration is as forcible as the expir- 
ation. The air is hurried backward and forward, 
as if to dislodge something that had lodged on the 

Schneiderian membrane, and was a source of irri- 

tation. 

An emetic will usually afford relief. Of the 

modus operandi I am not certain ; possibly, in the 

act of vomiting, some obstruction or deposition of 
mucus is forced out. In obstinate cases I have 
given grain doses of the sulphate of copper, made 


CORYZA, 


into a ball with linseed meal, with marked advan- 


Ozena—We have. frequent cases of ozena 
in old dogs. The discharge is abundant and con- 
The Schneiderian 
memprane, of more than usual sensibility in this 


Pugs are particularly subject to ozena. J scarce- 
ever knew a very old pug that had it not to a 
greater or less degree. The peculiar depression 
between the nasal and frontal bones in this breed 
of dogs, while it almost totally obliterates the fron- 
tal sinuses, may narrow the air-passages at that 
spot, and cause greater irritation there from the 
usual rush of the air, and especially if the mem- 
brane became inflamed or any foreign body in- 
sinuated itself. 

I have nothing to recommend you here, but 
cleanliness. It is, in the majority of cases, a 
disease of old age, and it must take its course. 

WorMS IN THE NosE.—I have seen several 
cases of worms in the nose of the dog, and a sad 
nuisance they have been. There is a worm in- 
habiting the stomach and duodenum of young 
dogs, a frequent cause of sickness, and occasion- 


selves into knots (the ascaris marginata), and of 
which J shall endeavour to give some account 
when treating of the vermes. Jt seems occasion- 


it wanders rarely into the larger intestines, but of- 
ten into the esophagus. A dog had dreadful 


He 
was destroyed, and one of these ascarides was 
Others find their way into 


Possibly they are endeavouring 


I once had a dog asa patient whose 


I happened to say that 


“AND MANAGER. 


“up Wis 
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{thatthe dog was ne 
was sufficient, and in’ spite of im 
thesanimal was destroyed. 





vious symptoms led me to examine the nasali¢ 
two of th 


ty among otheF parts, and I found 
vermin, one concealed in the mid di 
er in the upper meatus, through. heithet of-w. 
could any strong current of ait be. fo 
from which the ascarides could not be dislodged. : 
There i a similar account in one of ‘the Fre 
velerinary periodicals. : 

I know not what to*advise you to do here, or 
how in fact clearly to ascertain the existéliceof the” 
evil. A ie 

Distemper.—The next disease of the nasal 
cavity in the dog deserves particular and length= ~ 
ened notice, and yet I fear that, although this 
quadruped has been included in-my list of patients 
for 20 years, and I have seen about twenty thou- 
sand cases of distemper, the account which ks 








Nineteen years ago, | should have had no hesita- 
tion in telling you that [ knew all about it; and ~ 
now I know but little with certainty. . 
The distemper is a singular name by which; 
distinguish this malady. When it was first 
served on the continent, the rapidity with which ~ 
it spread, the strange protean appearance which 
it assumed, and its too frequently fatal termination, 
surprised and puzzled the veterinarians. 

could not tell what to make of it; and they called 
it “La Maladie des Chiens,” the disease or distem= 
per of dogs. 
WVew disease.—It is, comparatively, a. new dis-. 
ease. English writers, sixty or seventy years a- 
go, make no mention of it. It was imported from 
France, although some French authors a‘fGrm that 
itis of British origin. It first appeared as a wide- 


Two years afterwards it comparatively disappear- 
ed, or at least was not recognised as a common 
disease until the year 1762, when it destroyed a 
vast number of dogs, and particularly in the neigh» 
bourhood of Boulogne. Having once gained foot~ - 


the annoyance and disgrace of the veterinary sur- 
geon. However keepers, or even men of educa- 
tion may boast of their specifics, it is a sadly fatal 
disease, and destroys fult one third of theca 
nine race. 

The ages most subject to it—Dogs’of all ages 
are subject to its attack. Many, nine and ten 
years old, lave died of pure distemper; and I 
have seen puppies of offly three weeks fall victims 
to it; but it oftenest appears between the sixth 
and twelfth month of the animal’s life. — If it oc~ 
curs atan early period, it, in the great majority of - 
cases, proves fatal ; and if the dog be more than 
four years old, it generally goes hard with him.— 
It is fatal in young dogs, because they have not 
strength to ‘combat & malady insidious and vio- - 
lent. It is fatal in old dogs because the elasticity 
and energy of the system are gone. oF 
Contagious.—It is undeniably, and highly, con+ 
tagious; yet it is frequently generated. in ‘this 
it bears an analogy to mange, farcy, and 
in the horse. One attack of thed and 
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* Werse course of management. 





the symptoms, in some respects, resembled those 





a severe one, is no absolute security against 


course, the pres — 


French*> 


Yoy we 


be able to give you of it will not be satisfactory, - 


ing among us, it has established itself in our coun-" ** 


try to the vexation and loss of the sportsman, and. ~* ay 
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ly-extended and fatal epidemic in France, in 1714)° a 
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“419 . > . : 
“tem, * The immunity, or preventive influence, is 


~* « geadually’worn outand in less than three years cea- 
: ses to.exist; and if the dog is then attacked a 
© » second time, the thalady assumes a milder type.— 
‘ T have known it, however, occur three times in 
thé same animal, and at Jast destroy him. 

Violent catarrh will often terminate 

‘distemper ; and low and insufficient feeding 
s produce it.® It frequently follows bad mange, 
and especially if mercury has been used in the 
» dure of the eruption. When | see a puppy with 
_ .* mange, and that peculiar disease in which the 
iS skin becomes corrugated, and mure especially if 
* it bei spaniel, and pot-bellied or ricketty, I gene- 
rally say that 1 ean cure the mange, but that the 
dog will soon afterwards die of distemper : and so 
it happens in three cases out of four. Low and 
insufficient food will predispose to or produce 
distemper ; so will confinement in an_ill-ventilat- 
“ed place. Filth of every kind is a powerful pre- 
| disposing cause. The cellars of the dog-stealers 
are the very foci of distemper, and not one dog in 
half a dozen escapes. Whatever debilitates the 
constitution, predisposes for the reception or the 
generation of distemper. Jt however frequenily 

,occurs without any apparent exciting cause. 
© Inoculation. —That it is highly contagious can- 
not admit of doubt. A healthly dog can seldom 
for many days be kept with another that .labours 
« ‘under distemper without becoming affected; and 
T have seen it communicated by the slightest mo- 
mentary contact. Yet there isa great deal of 
caprice about this; and I have more than once 
kept a dog in the foul ward of my hospital for 
several successive weeks, and he has not become 
infected. © Inoculation with the matter which 
flows from the nose, either limpid or purulent, and 
in an early or advanced stage of the distemper, 
will, with few exceptions, produce the disease; 
yet I have failed in attempting to communicate it 
‘even by this method. Inuculation used to be re- 
commended as producing a milder and less fatal 
disease : so far as my experience goes, the contra- 

ry has been the result. 

Epidemic.—While it is thus generated and 
contagious, distemper is, likewise, epidemic. It 
occurs more frequently in the spring and autumn 
than in the winter, and, without comparison, more 
frequently than in the summer. If one or two 
dogs in a certain district are affected, we may be 
perfectly assured that it will soon extensively pre- 
vailthere; and, where the disease could not pos- 
sibly be communicated by contagion. Sometimes 
it is, properly speaking, epidemic. It rages all 

j:over the country. At other times it is endemic. 
It is confined to some paxicular district. 

a The very forms of it are Epidemic.—Not on- 

ee ly is the disease epidemic, or endemic, but the 

2 rm which it assumes is so. In one season, al- 

most évery dog with distemper has violent fits; 

‘ateanother time, in the majority of cases, there 

* willbe considerable chest affection, running on 

~ to pneumonia; a few months afterwards, a great 

foe abt of them will be worn down by diarr- 

which no medicine will arrest ; and present- 

ly it will be scarcely distinguishable from mild 

* eatarrh. 
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e in different kinds of dogs.—It varies 
different breeds, The shepherd’s dog, 
speaking, cares little about it; he is 
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searcely ill a day. The usefulness of this breed 
seems to bestow on him an exemption from the 
malady. He is too valuable to be thus prema- 
turely cut off The cur is not often seriously af- 
fected. The terrier has it more severely, especial- 
ly the white terrier. The hound comes next in 
the order of severity ; and next, the setter. With 
the small spaniei it is more dangerous ; more so 
with the pointer, especially if he has the disease 
early; still more with the greyhound; next with 
the pug; and it is most fatal of all with the New- 
foundland. Should a foreign dog be affected, he 
almost certainly dies. The greater part of the 
northern dogs brought by Captain Parry did not 
survive a twelvemonth; and the delicate lalian 
greyhound has little chance. 

Different in different breeds.—Not only does 
it thus differ in different species of dogs, but in 
different breeds of the same species. | have 
known several gentlemen who have laboured in 
vain for many a year to rear particular and valu- 
able breeds of pointers and greyhounds. The 
distemper would uniformly carry off five out of 
six. Other sportsinen laugh at the supposed dan- 
ger of distemper, and declare that they seldom 
lose a dog. It is said that in proportion as a dog 
is highly bred the danger of distemper increases. 
I hardly know what is meant by being highly 
bred,—breeding in and in, | suppose,—selécting 
those that have the finest form and scent, and are 
stanch at their work ; and, when a breed has been 
found possessing these qualities,confining ourselves 
to the best of that breed. If that be the mean- 
ing of the term, | can easily conceive that in pro- 
portion as he is most highly bred, he will be in 
danger from this disease, because, although there 
is not a domestic animal that may not be improv- 
ed, and valuably so to a certain point, by breeding 
from the closest consanguinity when the stock is 
excellent, it is only to a certain extent and for a 
certain time. The effeminacy that follows is as 
rapid as the previous improvement. We need not 
go from the breed, or quite from the family, but 
we must now and then have alliances a little re- 
mote, or delicacy and degeneracy will follow.— 
This has not been sufficiently attended to with 
regard to any domestic animal. _ Besides this, I 
can suppose the fineness of form, and intense 
love of the sport, which are diligently cultivated 
in our dogs. may be accompanied by an irritabili- 
ty of constitution unfriendly to a successful strug- 
gle with distemper. An hereditary predisposition 
tu certain diseases cannot be denied, and is not 
sufficiently attended to. When a peculiar fatality 
has attended a certain breed, I have advised the 
owner to cross it from the kennel of one of those 
gentlemen who boasted of his success in the treat- 
ment of distemper. This has generally succeed- 
ed far beyond expectations. 

Sympioms.—-It is time, however, to proceed to 
the symptoms of this malady; but here I feel 
very great difficulty, for it is, what I have called 
it, a truly protean disease ; and it is impossible to 
fix on any symptom which shall invariably char- 
acterise it. Although it may be a little too early 
to speak of the nature of the disease, it may en- 
able you to follow me with greater ease and satis- 
faction, it I say that it is inflammation of the mu- 
cus surfaces, and more particularly of the mucous 
membrane lining the respiratory passages, and 
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[April 6, 3 
commencing in the Schneiderian membrane;  ]t 
is what I have termed it, yet not quite discard 
its well-known and long-recognised title, nasal 
catarrh. 

Early Symptoms.—I would take as an early 
and frequent symptom, a very gradual loss of 
appetite, spirits, and condition. The eyes 
will appear weak and watery: and there will bea 
very slight limpid discharge from the nose. ‘Jy 
the morning there will probably be a little indura- 
ted mucus at the inner corher of the eye. This, 
perhaps, will continue two or three weeks with. 
outany serious or scarcely-recognisable illness, 
Then a peculiar husking will be heard, altogether 
different from the sonorous cough, of catarrh, or 
the wheezing of asthma. It will be an apparent 
attempt to get something from the fauces or 
throat. 

Cough or Husk.—You must accustom your. 
selves to this, so as to be enabled in a moment to 
recognise the husk of distemper, and that even in 
the dark. Many a dog will be brought to you ag 
distempered, with this character only of the dis. 
ease, that he has cough, but a kind of cough, eith. 
er asthmatic or harsh, that will never deceive the 
experienced practitioner. It is an apparent-at- 
tempt to get something from the throat. The 
disease has now advanced beyond the Schneider- 
ian membrane to the fauces. 

By degrees the discharge from the eyes and 
nose, and particularly the former, will increase — 
More mucus will collect in the corners of the 
eyes, and the eyes, will sometimes be closed in 
the morning. The conjunctiva, ‘particularly that 
portion which covers the sclerotica, will be consi- 
derably injected ; but it will not be the usual in- 
tense red of inflammation. The vessels will be 
large and turgid rather than numerous, ad of a 
darkish hue. 

The Eye.—Occasionally, however, the inflam- 
mation of the conjunctiva all at once is exceeding- 
lv intense, and the membrane is vividly red, and 
the eye impatient of light. Whichever be the 
case, an opacity spreads over the cornea, and this 
is quickly succeeded by ulceration. The first 
spot of ulceration is generally found precisely it 
the centre of the cornea, and is perfectly circular: 
this will distinguish it from a scratch or other in* 
jury. The ulcer widens and deepens, and some 
times eats through the cornea, and the aqueous 
humour escapes. Fungous granulations spring 
from it, and protrude through the lids ; and the ani- 
mal evidently suffers extreme torture. A remark- 
able peculiarity attends this affection of the eye. 
However violent may be the inflammation, and 
whatever disorganisation it may produce, if we 
can cure the distemper, the granulations will dis 
appear, the ulcer will heal, the opacity will clear 
away, and the eye will not eventually suffer in 
the slightest degree. One-fourth part of the mis- 
chief in other cases, and unconnected with dis- 
temper, would inevitably terminate in blindness; 
but permanent blindness is rarely the consequence 
of distemper. ' 

Distinction between it and Rabies.—It may 
not be improper here to glance at the differentap- 
pearance of the eye in rabies. In the ave 
of rabies, there is an unnatural and often terri 
brightness of the eye. The cornea in distemper 





is, from the first, rather clouded. In rabies thert » 
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is frequent strabismus, with the. axis distorted 
outwards. “The apparent squinting of the eye in 
distemper is caused by the protrusion, probably 
unequal protrusion, of the membrana nictitans 
over a portion of the eye at the inner canthus, to 
protect it from the light. Finally, in rabies there 
is not the white cloudiness which Ihave describ- 
ed, and the occasional ulceration wish very little 
cloudiness, and the ulceration confined to the cor- 
nea; but a dense green opacity comes on, speedi- 
ly followed by disorganisation and ulceration of 
every part of the eye. 

Progress of Symptoms.—The dog will now be 
evidently feverish, and he will shiver and creep 
to the fire. He will more evidently and rapidly 
lose flesh. The huskiness will be more frequent 
and troublesome, and the discharge from the nose 
will have great consistence. It will be often and 
violently sneezed out, and will become more or 
less purulent. It will stick about the nostrils and 
plug them up, and thus afford a considerable me- 
chanical obstruction to the breathing. The young 
practitioner must take care that this difficulty of 
breathing, which may be removed by merely 
sponging the nostrils, is not mistaken for the labo- 
rious respiration of pneumonia. ‘This is of very 
great consequence, for the bleeding which intense 
inflammation would indicate, would be inevitably 
fatal in this stage of the disease. Therefore 
whenever you see the labouring flank, look at 
the nose, and examine whether there is not a me- 
chanical cause for it in the accumulation of the 
hardened mucus. 

Fits.—The progress of the disease is now un- 
certain. Sometimes fits come on, speedily fol- 
lowing the intense inflammation of the eye; or 
the inflammation of the nasal cavity appears to be 
communicated, by proximity, to the membranes of 
the brain, or the constitution is now become de- 
bilitated and irritable, and therefore disposed to 
take on this morbid action. One fit is a serious 
thing. If itis followed by a second, within a day 
or two, the chances of cure are diminished ; and 
if they rapidly succeed each other, the dog is, 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, lost. 

These fits seldom appear without warning; and 
if their approach is carefully watched, they may 
possibly be prevented. However indisposed to 
eat the dog may have previously been, the appe- 
tite returns when the fits are at hand, and the ani- 
mal becomes absolutely voracious. Nature seems 
to be providing for the strange expenditure of ani- 
mal power which epilepsy will soon occasion.— 
The mucus almost entirely disappears from the 
eyes, and the discharge from the nose usually 


~abates. 


Caution as to sudden changes.—Do not be de- 
ceived here. Sudden changes for the better are 
deceitful in almost every disease—they are pecu- 
liarly so here. The person who knows not the 
real character of the malady, will often form a 
flattering but false prognostic. You will hesitate 
and await the issue, or, rather, you will be assur- 
ed that, in almost every case of this sudden ap- 
parent amendment, the termination will be fatal. 
For an hour or more before the fit comes on, there 
will be a champing of the lower jaw, frothing at 


-the mouth, and discharge of saliva. The champ- 


ing of the jaw will invariably precede every suc- 


. seeding fit, butonly for a short time. ‘There will 





also be twitching of some part of the frame, and 
' It is of |" 


usually of the mouth, cheek, or eyelid. 
some consequence to attend to this, as enabling 
us to distinguish between the fits of distemper 
and those of teething, worms, or unusual excite- 
ment. The latter come on suddenly. ‘The dog 
is apparently well, and racing about full of spirits, 
and without a moment’s warning he falls into vio- 
lent convulsions. 

Further distinction between it and Rabies.— 
We may here, likewise, be enabled to distinguish 
between rabies and distemper. When a person 
unacquainted with dogs, sees one of these animals 
struggling in a fit, or running along unconscious 
of every surrounding object, or snapping at every- 
thing in his way, whether it be a human being or 
a stone, he raises the cry of “mad dog,” and the 
poor brute is immediately sacrificed. ‘The very 
existence of a fit is a proof positive that the dog 
is not mad. No epilepsy accompanies rabies in 
any stage of that disease. The dog even ina 
distemper fit will often be exceedingly violent, 
and strangely disposed to do mischief; he will fly 
at the person who meddles with him even in the 
slightest degree. It is not pleasant to be bitten, 
but be not alarmed. There is no madness. They 
are altogetier different diseases. They are dis- 
eases of different systems. ‘They can never run 
into each other. While there are no fits in ra- 
bies, fits can never produce rabies. 

Affection of the respiratory passages.—The in- 
flammation of the membrane of the nose and fau- 
ces, determined by accident, or by atmospheric 
influence, or by the state of the constitution, is 
sometimes propagated along the mucous mem- 
brane of the wind-pipe, and the dog exhibits un- 
equivocal proofs of chest affection, or decided 
pneumonia. 

The Bowels.—At other times the bowels be- 
come affected, and a violent purging comes on.— 
The feces vary from white, with a slight tinge of 
grey, to a dark-slate or olive colour. By degrees 
mucus begins to mingle with the fecal discharge, 
and then streaks of blood; the fecal matter les- 
sens, and the whole seems to consist of mingled 
mucus and blood, and, from first to last, the stools 
are insuffe:ably offensive. When the mingled 
blood and mucus appear, so much inflammation 
exists in the intestinal canal that the case is al- 
most hopeless. 

The Nasal discharge—The discharge from 
the nose is now decidedly purulent. Why it is 
white and without smell, and the dog is not too 
much emaciated, the termination may be favour- 
able ; but when it becomes of a darker colour and 
mingled with blood, and stinking, the e2thmoid or 
turbinated bones are becoming carious, and death 
supervenes. This will particularly. be the case if 
the mouth and lips swell, and ulcers begin to ap- 
pear on them, andthe gums are ulcerated, and a 
sanious and highly offensive discharge proceeds 
from the mouth. _A singular, half-foetid, deathy 
smell, arising from the dog generally, is the al- 
most invariable precursor of death. 

Some other characters of the disease and its 
treatment will be considered in the next lecture. 





Avoid all low company—in parts, in manners, 
and in merit. 
A faithful friend is the medicine of tife. 
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[From the Horticultural Register.) =» >” 
FLORICULTURE FOR THE PAREOR-WINDOW, — 
The following remarks are from asheet recently 

published by G.:C. Barrett, and are directions for 
the management of bulbs and plants’in: the parlor; 
and as a little science in parlor-window 1- 


ture might be beneficial to practice, we here insert " 


them. 


flower in glasses, should be placed therein during 
October and November, and kept in a cool room. 


After the fibres begin to push a few shoots, the . 
glasses may be taken to the warmest apartments ~ 


to cause them to flower early. Bring.a few from. 
the coldest to the warmest every two weeks, and 
thus a succession of bloom may be keptup from 
January to March. ; 
Supply the bulbs with fresh water once_a w 


in which period they will inhale all the nutritive . 


gas that they derive from that element, if they 
are in a growing state. Fill the glasses with wa- 
ter, so that the bottom of the bulb may justtouch 
it. 

The water should be changed as it becomes 
impure ; draw the roots entirely out of the glass- 
es; rinse off the fibres in clean water, and wash 
the inside of the glasses well. Care should be ta- 
ken that the water dues not freeze, as it would 
not only burst the glass, but cause the fibres to 
decay. ae 

December, January and February, is the trying 
season for all plants that are kept in rooms, espe- 


cially those that are desired to have a flourishing: 


aspect through the winter, a few general instrus- 
tions will perhaps be desirable to ali those whoare- 
engaged in this interesting occupation, whieh 


forms a luxury through the retired hours of-a 


winter season, and with very little attention, many 
are the beauties of vegetative nature that will be 
developed to the gratification of every reflecting 
mind. : 

All the varieties of Polyanthus Narcissus are 
well adapted for indoor flowering. The Grande 
Monarque and Roman are charming flowers; the 
latter is perhaps the earliest ofall bulbs; if potted 
in October or November, it will bloom by Christ- 
mas; the flowers are four or five in number, of a 
delicate satin white, with double cups of a rich 
jessamine perfume. 

Plants that are kept in rooms generally are 
such as require a medium temperature, say forty 


degrees. Sitting rooms or parlors, about this sea~ ~ 


son, are, for the most part, heated from fifty- 
five to sixty-five, and very seldom has the air any 


admittance into these apartments, thus keeping the . 


temperature from fifteen to twenty-five degrees 
higher than the nature of the plants requires, and 
excluding that fresh air which is requisite to sup- 
port a forced vegetative principle. Therefore, as 
far as practicable let the plants be in a room 
adjoining to one where there is fire and the 
intervening door can be opened when. desirable. 
They will admit sometimes of being ‘as low as 


let the window be opened some 
three times aday, for a: 
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of the apartment 

al and, vegetable nature. 

1 are’veryfew plants killed for the want of 

ter, during winter. All fiat is necessary is 
ly to keep the soil in a moist state, that is, do 

not let it get so dry that you can divide the parti- 

cles of earth, not’so wet that they could be beat to 

clay; The frequency of watering can be best reg- 


_ulated by the person doing iit as it depends entire- 


mre the size of the pot oF jar in proportion to 
the plant, whether it is too little or too large, and 
the Sitfation it stands in, whether moist or arid. 
Never allow any quantity of water to stand in flats 
or saugers except bulbs. ‘This is too frequently 
practised with plants in general. Such as Calla 


yx jae or African Lily, will do well, as water 
is 


‘its element, (like Sagittaria in this country;) and 
the Hydrangea hortensis, when in a growing state, 
will do admirably under such treatment. Many 
plants may do well for some time, but it being so 
contrary to their nature, causes premature decay ; 
a fetid stagnation takes place at the roots, the fo- 
liage becomes yellow, and the plant stunted; and in 
the winter season, death will ensue. Clean the 
foliagé with spunge and water frequently, to re- 
move all dust, &c. Turn the plants frequently, to 
prevent them growing to one side. 

Camellias, when in bud and flower, should 
never be allowed to become the least dry, neither 
confined from fresh air. The effects would be, 
that the buds would become stinted, dry, and drop 
off Therefore to have these in perfection, attend 
strictly to watering. Give frequent airings, and 
wash the leaves once in two weeks with water. 
Never keep them above one day in a room, where 
there. is a stiong coal fire, and not above two days 
where wood is used as fuel. Most Camellias will 
bear three degrees of frost without the smallest 
injury, so that they are easier kept than Gerani- 
ums, except when they are in bloom. In that 
state, frost will destroy the flowers. The air of a 
close: cellar is destruction to the buds.” 





{From the American Gardener's Magazine. ] 


REMARKS ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE 


vineE.— By Pemberton. 


It is not my intention to track the practical 
gardener, nor to write a treatise on the raising of 
the vine; but simply to record a few observations 
and.experiments made while amusing myself in 
Cultivating a few varieties in my own garden, in 
the open air: and this, I think, is the only meth- 
od of understanding the successful management, 
and obtaining a true knowledge of growing to 

rfection, one of the most delicious and excel- 

nt fruits ; and one which may be had, with lit- 
tle care and attention, by every family in the city 
or country. 

In the first place, I do not approve of the prac- 
tice of purchasing old plants, and of uncertain 
kinds, ofthe vine. I much prefer to procure cut- 
tings of such as | am very confident are true to 
the name ; for, if properly attended to, they will 
come into a bearing state almost as soon as _ those 
set out with roots. I take the cuttings and pre- 
pare them by pruning them to the length of eight 
or nine inches, leaving three eyes to each, put 
them down where I intend to have my standard 
vines, and mark the name on some kind of a la- 
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ble that will retain the same for as great a length 
of time as possible; when likely to become oblit- 
erated, I have it renewed. A new method of 
writing on zinc labels, with a chemical ink, has 
lately been discovered, obviating all the difficulties 
which have heretofore existed; they having the 
property of retaining the name for many years. [| 
have lately tried them, and would highly recom- 
mend them. They may be had at any of the seed- 
stores. 

I put two cuttings in each place; if they both 
grow, | remove one, so as not to have it interfere 
with the intended standard. They must be put 
rather deep in the ground, leaving only one eye 
(the third) above it. and rubbing off the others. 
In the fall of the year, the vine, after ithas made its 
annual growth, if a foreign variety, should be laid 
down and protected with a little straw or leaves. 
The Isabella, and all native grapes, will bear the 
winter, unprotected, in all common seasons, if 
they are not pruned till February. In the latter 
part of February, or beginning of March, thev 
should be pruned down to three eyes, cutting off 
within about an inch of a strong and prominent 
bud. When thevine pushes its shoots in the 
spring, and they have attained the height of eight 
or ten inches, select out the strongest one, 
(rubbing offall others) which should be trained 
to a single, strong stake, which will not be likely 
to be broken by the wind: it should be encourag- 
ed in its growth, as much as possible, by pluck- 
ing. off all useless side shoots every fortnight, so 
as to thow the whole strength into the main one, 
and regularly tying the vine to the stake. In the 
autumn, the vine will have made a fine shoot, six 
or eight feet in length, and of the thickness of 
nearly halfan inch. They should be shortened 
to about four feet, and, upon the approach of win- 
ter, should again be laid down and covered with 
any light substance, so as to keep them from the 
sun. The object of protection is to prevent the 
circulation of the sap in the vine during sunshine, 
and at night from closing up the pores by freez- 
ing. It is not the cold, as many imagine, that in- 
jures the vine, but the heat of the sun during the 
months of February, March and April; the warm 
days inducing the sap to flow into the buds very 
rapidly, and when in that state, freezing in cold 
nights, so as to burst or rupture the inner bark (or 
albumen,) which is composed of small vessels, 
corresponding to the outer cuticle of the animal 
creation. If the vines could be kept entirely cold 
until April, no injury would occur to them, if they 
were not covered atall. Ihave put this to the 
test several times. But if the sun is suffered to 
shine on them during February and March, con- 
tinually freezing and thawing, it is almost sure 
death to them. 

In training vines, I greatly perfer a horizontal 
direction toany other. I also prefer to train them 
all one way, when convenient. Any method of 
training, however, provided it be done judiciously, 
will answer the same end. The trellis should 
run from south-east to north-west, so as not to 
have the morning sun on both sides of the vine. 
In training, leave the wood long on thenorth-east 
side, so as to shelter the grapes from the chilling 
east winds and morning sun, which, in my opin- 
ion, chills the fruit, and weaken both the wood 
and fruit, and by that means, brings on the mil- 





dew from debility. On the south-west, J p, 
off all the laterals, tendrils, or useless wood o. 
that by this, a vinous hedge will be form 
protects the fruit from the north-east, and 
warm, soft heat on the south-west. This method 
I have tried for several years, and haye never 
failed in getting a good crop, while all other meth. 
ods and positions have failed. Grapes are injyp. 
ed materially by late prunings when the wood ig 
scarcely done growing; it weakens the vine, 

destroying the return of the sap, and the fruit g 

growing, becomes soft, sour, and wholly unfit for 
use. Vines ought not to be pruned much after 
July ; the fruit needs the protection of the leaveg 
as the nights grow colder; they were formed for 


gives a 


that purpose, and act as a covering to modify the » 


air, keep off the cold at night. the scorching rays 
of the sun during the day, and to protect the fruit 
from heavy rains and other injuries. 

These are a very few hasty remarks, which ] 
have thrown together: if you deem them worthy 
an insertion in your forthcoming magazine, you 
are at liberty to make use of them. 
number, I shall continue them further. 

Yours, PEMBERTON. 

Boston, Dec. 16, 1834. 


[From the Horticultural Register & Gardener's Mag.) . 
GARDENER’S WORK FOR APRIL. 

In the eastern states, and on moist and hea 
land in the middle states, the greater part of our 
garden crops are usually sown in April. You 
may now sow such seeds as we directed to be 
sown in March, if the site, soil, or season render- 
ed earlier sowing improper or injudicious. You 
should, on no account, plough, harrow, or dig a 
stiff and moist soil, while it is wet, and of course 
clammy and adhesive. But a light sandy soil 
will derive benefit from being stirred while moist, 

It was well observed by Mr. M‘Mahon that 
“ earth of a consistence that will hold water long- 
est without becoming hard when dry, is that of 
all others the best adapted for raising the gener 
ality of plants in the greatest perfection. The 
great art of improving sancly and clay soils is to 
give the former such dressings of clay, cow dung, 
and other kinds of manure, as will have a tenden- 
cy to bind and make it more compact, and conses 
quently more retentive of moisture; and to the 
latter coats of sandy earth, pond mud, horse dung, 
&e. It is better, as a general rule, not to sow the 
seeds for the principal garden crops till the soil 
becomes somewhat warm and dry, lest the you 
plant should be frost-bitten or chilled beyond re- 
covery. 

The following are among the vegetables which 
you may sow this month, if the season and soil 
will permit. Artichoke—The seeds may be sown 


ed, ‘that 


In a future « 


in a bed in such quantity that the young plants 


will be about six inches apart each way, allowing 
for accidental bad seeds, &c. They should be 
covered about three quarters of an inch deep— 
They may be transplanted next spring in rows 


five feet apart, the plants standing two feet apart 
Asparagus—For valuable directions _ 


in the rows. 





c. A- we 


relative to the culture of this vegetable, see our... 


March No., p.79. Beans—For garden, or Eng- - 
lish beans, one pint of seed will be requisite for 
every eighty feet of row. The rows should be 


te 


St 


about two and a half feet apart, the seeds about. . 
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three inches distant from each other in the rows. 
Kiduéy Beans—Plant in a dry warm soil, near 
the last of this month for early use; but the plant- 
ing of the principal crops had better be deferred 
till near the middle of May. Draw drills an inch 
deep and two feet or thirty inches apart; drop the 
seeds two inches apart, and cover not more than 
an inch deep. Beets—A few beets, in a warm 
soil, but the main crop about the middle of May. 
For the long rooted sorts trench to the depth of 
eighteen inches. Svuw in drills an inch anda half 
deep, a foot apart, or dot in the seed with a thick 
blunt ended dibble, in rows that distance, making 
holes ten or twelve inches apart, and about an inch 
and a half deep. Drop two or three seeds in a 
hole, to be thinned out so as to leave but one in a 
place. For cabbages, see the calendar of last 
month. Cucumbers may be propagated accord- 
ing toMr. Armstrong’s method, which is as fol- 
lows: “Scoop as many turnips as you propose 
to have hills ; fill them with good garden mould, 
and plunge them into a hot bed.” It would be ad- 
visable, however, after your scooped turnip is fill- 
ed with mould, to make a hole through its bottom 
like that in the bottom of a flower pot, to prevent 
the roots of the cucumber plant from being too 
much confined. You may also propagate squash- 
es, pumpkins, watermelons, &c. in the same way. 
Grass sods or bits of turf may also be used as 
substitutes for garden pots in forwarding vegeta- 
bles, according toa method described in our last 
number, pp. 112,113. Carrots and parsnips may 
be sown as directed last month, p. 116. All the 
sorts may be sown, either broad cast or in double 
drills; the latter is preferable, allowing the roots 
to be drawn regularly with less waste. Rhu- 
barb—Best raised from seed. Common culture. 
Salsify, or oyster plant is raised from seed or roots. 
Itis very hardy, grows in almost any soil. It 
should be covered with saud or earth, pots or 
boxes, so as to bleach it as soon as vegetation 
) commences in the spring. Spinage may be sown 
in April, broad cast. ‘Two ounces of seed will 
sow a bed four feet and a half by thirty feet. In 
drills one ounce will sow the same space. The 
drills should be from nine to twelve inches apart, 
and the seed sown thinly in the rows. 


Manifoll Virtues of the Elder Tree.—Sir J. 
E.Smiru has remarked that this tree is, as it 
were,a whole magazine of physic to rustic practi- 
tioners. It is said that if sheep that have the rot 
can get at the bark and young shoots of elder they 
will soon cure themselves. The wine made from 
elder berries is too well known by families in the 
tountry, to need any encomiums; it is the only 
wine the cottager can procure, and when well made 
is a most excellent and whosesome drink, taken 
warm before going to bed. It causes gentle perspi- 
ration,and is amildopiate. If a rich syrup be made 
ftum-ripe elder berries, and a few bitter almonds, 
when added to brandy, it has all the flavor of the 
very best cherry eataly. The white elder berries, 

tipe make wine much resembling grape wine. 

The buds and the young tender shoots are greatly 
admired as pickle. ‘Ihe leaves of the elder tree 
uetoften put into the subterranean paths of moles, 
} © drive those noxious little animals from the 
guden. If fruit trees, flowering shrubs, corn or 
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ground now occupied by Mr. Thorburn, in Liber- 





leaves of the elder branches, it is said that insects 
will not attach themselves to them. An infusion 
of these leaves in water is good to sprinkle over 
rose-buds, a: d other flowers subject to bliglit, and 
the devastation of eatterpillars—Leigh Hunts 
London Journal. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








Pleasure.—*It is difficult to say what pleasure 
means. Pleasure bears a difleret sense to every 
different person. Pleasure to a country Miss just 
come out, means a “race ball, and so many _part- 
ners, that she has danced till she can hardly 
stand.” Pleasure to an aspirant after fashion 
means “a card for Devonshire House, or a nod 
from Lady .” Pleasure to a school- 
boy means “tying a string to his school-fellow’s 
toe when he isasleep, and pulling it till he awakens 
hin.” Pleasure to a man of inquiring mind means 
“a toad inside a stone, ora beetle running with 
his head off.”—Pleasure to a man of taste means “a 
first rate artiste, and a good dinner.” Pleasure 
to a laboring man means “doing nothing.” Plea- 
sure toa fine lady means “having something to do 
to drive away the time.” Pleasure to antiquarians 
means “an illegible inscription.” Pleasure to a 
connoisseur means “a dark, invisible, very fine 
picture.” Pleasure to a philosopher, a modern 
philosopher, a young philosopher, means “liking 
nothing, despising every t ing, and proving every 
one a simpleton except himself.” Pleasure to a 
beggar means “a sovereign by mistake instead of 
a shilling.” Pleasure to a sailor “a fresh breeze 
and a sight ofland.” Pleasure to the afflicted “a 
tear.” Pleasure to the sweetest of all tempers “the 
last word in argument.” Pleasure to the social, 
“the human face divine!” Pleasure to the morose, 
“| shan’t see a soul for the next six months.” 
Pleasure to an author “the last page of his manu- 
script—bliss inexpressible—Finis.’? Pleasure to 
all, to every one in their way, and that way a 
different one.” 











Durasie Wuitewasu.—I am enabled to cer- 
tify the efficacy of marine salt in fixing whitewash 
made of lime. In the year 1795, when I was 
director of the naval artillery at the port of 'Tou- 
lon, I was commissioned to ascertain the utility 
of a method proposed by the master painter of 
that port, M. Maquilan, for whitewashing the 
ships between deck, and likewise their holds, ina 
durable manner, by means of lime. Our report 
was in favor of this process, which consists in 
saturating water in which the lime is slacked with 
muriate of soda, (common salt). ‘The whitewash 
produced by it is very permanent, does not crack, 
nor come off upon one’s hands or clothes. ‘The 
experiment was made only on wood. It appears 
from M. St. Bernarde’s account, that. it succeeded 
equally well on walls.—Annales des Arts et Man- 
ufaclures. 





Great Sale—We understand that the tot of 


ty-st.near Broadway, N.Y. asa seed store, has been 
sold for $100,000. It fronts on Liberty-st. near- 
ly 100 feet and about 100 feet deep; about 12 years 
















































than $20,000. It. will be-recollected that Mr. bat 
Thorburn’s seed store was ae ing” 
house ofthe ancient and respectabl sole ie 
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Walking upon Water.—“Le Voleur? quotes a 
paragraph from a German paper, which 
that a Swedish fisherman has mad 
periments with complete success, of walking#mpom “ 
water, which he does with as much ease as 1 Se 
land, by means of slight thin shoes, These ho 
are made-in the shape of a small canoey.and: 
attached together, so that they can only be'si 
ated so far as to ensure the power of walking”. 
with ease. 1 oo 











Scotch method of preserving eggs.—Dip' t i 
during one or two minutes in boiling water. def 


white of the egg then forms a kind of me ; 
ftom ~ 





which envelopes the interior and defends it 
the air. 

It is stated in the New Orleans Advertiser.that 
upwards of five millions of acres of land in Louisi-=: ” 
ana are subject to annual ipundation, and thi 
that amount comprises about one-sixth of the en- "~ 
tire territory of the state. From the same paper ‘ 
we learn that the gross amount of Wind under. ~ 
cultivation does not exceed forty thousand ‘acres; 
the annual product of which is about ten millions ~ 
of dollars, or an average of two hundred and fifty’ @ 
dollars per acre. In view of thése singular and ~ 
striking facts, the editor urges the necessity of a» » 
suitable efforts to reclaim the inundated lands, 
profits arising from which would, he. contends,’ * 
be enormous. e248 
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A man who does not possess a particular talent, 
satisfies himself by despising it; he removes this 
obstacle which, stands between him and merit, 
and by this means he finds himself on a level with 
him whose labors he is afraid of. 





Sometimes there are living beings in nature ‘as’ 
beautiful as in romance.  - Reality: surpasses. ima- 
gination ; and we see brightening and moving be- ~~ 
fore our eyes, sights dearer to our hearts than any} 
we ever beheld in the land of sleep. : te 
A great woman not imperious, a fair woman not ~~ ° RE g 
vain, a woman of common talents not jealougam = | 
accomplished woman who scorns to shine—aré ~~ 
four wonders just great enongh to be divided a-~ * 
mong the four quarters of the globe. (A 








It is an unpleasant thing to love, when wehave® *» 
not fortune great enough to render those -we love’ ~ 
as happy as they. can desire. © a aRe 
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male and female being distinct trees) we have hesi- 
tated to send it when ordered, because our trees are too 
young yet for their sex to be developed. Under these cir- 
cumstances we propose to furnish single trees (the sex 
being unknown) on the following terms :—Trees less than 
two feet in height at 50 cents each, and those above two 
feet at 75 cents a piece. When their sex shall have been 


$1,25 each, and at $2 per pair. By this arrangement time 


ascertained we will furnish either male or female trees at 


may be gained by taking young trees this spring and put- 
ting them out, relying on the future for mates for them, 
and nothing can be lost in point of price of them. We 
have a few trom 14 to 3 feet high, which we wil] put up 








WANTED, 


A Goop JACK & JENNY, or either, for which a 
: fair price wil be paid. Address, with minute de- 
»  seription as 10, age, color, h: ight, size and general appear- 
= © 4 ance, character as a breeder, and price 


I. J. HITCHCOCK, 


”* mh 17 Amer. Far. Estab. 





POINTER. 





BENE SEED. 





old, for sale at this establishment. 


UST RECEIVED at this Establishment, and for sale, 

by the pound or in 124 cent papers, a small quantity 
of the seed of this most valuable plant. 1 is very effica- | Picks; Hoes; Trace Chains; Hames; Straw Knives— 2m 
cious in the Powel Complaints of children, and not diffi- | Thompson’s superior cast steel Axes, and.othes 30 
cult to be administered. The seed should be planted in| wove Wire for fans, screens, cellar windows, &e+. my 
April, in hills like beans, and the leaves will be in perfec-| FIELD SEEDS—Clover, timothy, herds, ore 
tion in June. ‘Two or three ‘eaves being put into a tum- 


ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREE, 
ARTRA“ BOTANIC GARDEN.—The subscriber 
has for sale at his Garden and Nursery, Kingseggi 


suitable sizes for transpla' ting, émbracing eve i 
of Apples, Pears, Cherries, "Plame, Apeinea on 
Raspberries, and Currants, together with a large ae 
ment of Green louse Plants, Urnamental Trees, Flow. 
ering’ Shrubs, Evergrens, Vines and Creepers, Hone 
suckles, Roses, Carnations and Pinks, Herbaceoug Pe. 
ennial Flowering Plants, &c. &c. comprising as 
an assortment asany other Garden in the United States 
Orders per mail, or left at Alderman Bartram’s office, 
No. 126 Walnut street, will meet with prompt attention, 
and the articles will be delivered in Philadelphia, of fop. 
warded to order, packed in such manner as to bear trang. 
portation in safety to any part of the United States, 
ROBERT CARR. 
§ The usual annual spring public sale of Plants, jp. 
cluding a large collection of the finest Prize Dablias, will 
be held as soon as the weather will permit, of which due 
notice will be given in the papers. mh. 31. 








SUPERIOR CATTLE FOR SALE, 
F the Devon, and Devon & Short Horn blood, at B 
land Wood Farm, the residence of Richard Ca 
ten miles from Baltimore, on the Susquehanna Rail Road, 
and on the Falls Turnpike Road, consisting of 
Devon Bulls, Heifers and Calves, of all ages of each 


one hundred dollars each, according to age and quality. 


by the Short Horn Durham Bull Tecumseh, It is sup- 


uniting the beauty of form, hardiness of constitution, pro- 
pensity to fatten, and richness of milk appertaining to the 
Devon blood, and product of milk of the Durham—price, 
forty to one hundred dollars. Apply to 

Feb. 3, 1835. THOMAS BEVAN,Manager 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
GRASS SEEDS, &c. 

INCLAIR & MOORE offer for sale at the Mary- 

land Agricultural Repository, Light street, near Pratt 
street wharf, a general assortment of PLOUGHS of the 
most approved kinds, adapted to the different kinds of 
lands and various purposes of the farmer. 
Among them are the self-sharpening Plough, which 
has the advantage ofa moveable steel point from 15 to % 
inches long, which can be reversed, as a bevel. is formed 
by wearing, and advanced as it becomes shorter, so asto 
bring into actual wear from 12 to 18 inches of solid 
wrought bar—of assorted sizes, from the sma!'] seed plough 
to large three horse. 
Wood's patent Plough, of assorted sizes, with 


Sinclair & Moore’s improved do do do do 
McCormick’s improved do do wrought shares 
Barshear, from 1 horse to heavy 3 horse, do de 


Cary, but hasa cast mould board and wroughtsbat 


—2 sizes 
BuffaloPlough, a well formed mould’board forstiff lands, 
with cast shares 2 


Double and single shovel Plonghs. Aso, 
Cultivators, with wrought and cast tires 
Do do made to expand 
Harrows of different sizes and forms 
Wheat Fans, from 15 to $35 
Corn Shellers of the best patterns 
Cylindrical Straw Cutters, 20 inch box, yore 
horse or water power, capable of cutting 7 to ’ 
bushels per hour, price 
14 inch box hand power, 
llinch do do do . Pe 
And a general assortment of sinall articles—such § 
Hay and Manure Forks: Spades; Shovels; Mate 
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tall meadow, oat grass seed, and millet seed 





bler of spring water, for 10 or 15 minutes, convert it into | market prices—150 bushels prime seed oats, 
“FIRST rate Pointer Slut, of pure blood, 6 a amucilage, which being tasteless, children readily drink. March 10. 
toh 


_raprit’s, is ) 


near Philadelphia, a large assortment of Fruit Treats £ 


denomination, from 8 months to 4 years—price, forty to ; 
Devon and Durham Bulls, the offspring of Devon Cows, 


posed by those persons in England who have dairies of | 
this species, that they will be found superior to all other, | 


Cary Plough, having the shape of the old well know 
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